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tyrannical than as an aristocratical power, and that
they persist in the firm defence of their independence,
not only because they would remain free, but especi-
ally because they are determined to remain equal.
A revolution which overthrows an ancient regal
family, in order to place men of more recent growth
at the head of a democratic people, may temporarily
weaken the central power; but however anarchical
such a revolution may appear at first, we need not
hesitate to predict that its final and certain conse-
quence will be to extend and to secure the prerogatives
of that power. The foremost or, indeed, the sole
condition which is required in order to succeed in
centralizing the supreme power in a democratic
community, is to love equality, or to get men to
believe you love it. Thus the science of despotism,
which was once so complex, is simplified, and reduced
as it were to a single principle.
On reflecting upon what has already been said, the
reader will be startled and alarmed to find that in
Europe everything seems to conduce to the indefinite
extension of the prerogatives of government, and to
render all that enjoyed the rights of private independ-
ence more weak, more subordinate, and more pre-
carious. The democratic nations of Europe have all
the general and permanent tendencies which urge the
Americans to the centralization of government, and
they are, moreover, exposed to a number of secondary
and incidental causes with which the Americans are
unacquainted. It would seem as if every step they
make toward equality brings them nearer to despot-
ism. And, indeed, if we do but cast our looks around,
we shall be convinced that such is the fact. During
the aristocratic ages which preceded the present time,
the sovereigns of Europe had been deprived of, or
had relinquished, many of the rights inherent in their